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Beth’ s palms felt clammy, and she tried to wipe them dry with a 
handkerchief that in the last few minutes had become a hard, soiled 
wad. She stood back in a corner of the cloakroom where the older 
girls had gathered to talk over plans for the Halloween party that was 
to be given at the schoolhouse Saturday night. 

’ Beth was afraid to play Halloween games, but she didn’t want 
any one to know it, so she stepped a little closer to the center of the 
group. In fact Beth had a habit of being afraid; she was afraid to 
open the basement door, for fear something—she did not know what— 
might jump out at her; she was afraid to go to bed in the dark because 
objects that were quite friendly in the daytime looked queer in the 
dark; she was afraid to speak to her friends sometimes, for fear they 
might laugh at her. Beth had an almost endless number of fears. 

Father and Mother and Beth’s teacher, Miss Mayfield, said that 
Beth was timid, but some of the boys and girls said that Beth was a 
““fraidy cat.”” Her dread of being called that often made Beth join 
her schoolmates, as it did today. 

‘And we'll use skinned grapes for the cat’s eyes,” Doris Holland 
squealed in anticipation. 

“‘And we'll peel potatoes and cut them in little round pieces and 
string them on a string for his backbone,”” Martha Blackwell shrieked. 

“And I'll find some chicken feathers and cut off the ends of the 
quills for his claws,” shouted Bob Drake as he passed the door. 

The last bell clanged to add to the confusion, and the girls scur- 
ried out. Beth skipped to the head of the line, glad to be free from 
the talk of black cats and witches. 

Every Halloween since Beth could remember, which of course 

had not been many, the pupils of the Brockton school had enjoyed a 
Halloween party at the schoolhouse. The week before, Miss May- 
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field had announced the party and asked the boys and the girls to make 
plans for the entertainment. Mr. Emery, the chairman of the school 
board, whose cozy farm home and broad acres lay just across the 
road from the schoolhouse, had told Miss Mayfield to send four of the 
larger boys over, Friday night, to carry to the schoolhouse an abundant 
supply of juicy red apples and sweet cider. Grandma Brockton, for 
whom the school had been named, was to contribute doughnuts, and 
four of the older girls in the school were to come bright and early 
Saturday morning and help fry the doughnuts. 

It was very difficult to settle down to lessons, with Halloween 
only one day off and forty heads full of plans and anticipations. 

Miss Mayfield’s desk bell rang and the 5th grade geography class 
came to attention. After that the time slipped by quickly. 

Saturday night did come. Nights always come—even Hallow- 
een and Christmas Eve. 

As Father and Mother and Beth drove into the school yard, Mr. 
West was parking his car. Alice and Arthur tumbled out of the rear 
seat and grabbed Beth’s hands; the three of them scampered across the 
yard and up to the schoolhouse door. Mabel and Arlene Moore and 
Dick and Harry Thompson were already there, and a number of the 
larger boys and girls, with fathers and mothers and neighbors of the 
Brockton school district. 


Beth felt a thrill as she stepped into the dimly lighted room, un- 
familiar in its dress of orange and black crepe paper. Cornstalks were 
arranged around the stove to hide its ugliness and to make the room 
seem like a bit of outdoors. Red and brown oak leaves were banked 
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around Miss Mayfield’s desk. Black paper cats on the windows spat 
orange colored fire. 

As Dick stooped down to search for a cricket that had been 
brought in with the oak leaves, two moaning, groaning, white robed 
figures with long noses and wide mouths, slipped out from behind the 
cornstalks. Dick jumped to his feet, let out a war whoop, and ran 


for the door. One of the figures glided forward, stopped short before 
Beth and, swaying back and forth, began moaning. Beth shivered 
and laughed at the same time; but she must not let any one know 
that she was afraid. Of course she was not afraid, because she knew 
it was only Jerry Reed, wrapped in a sheet and wearing a false face; 
she knew him by the warts on the hands that held the sheet around him. 
But she couldn’t keep from shivering. She hadn’t been afraid of Jerry 
in school time. Why should she be afraid of him now? 

She looked up and caught a smile on Grandma Brockton’s face. 
Grandma Brockton sat in an easy chair back of Miss Mayfield’s 
desk and watched the girls tempting the guests with sweet brown 
doughnuts and cold, fresh cider. Beth felt reassured. 

John Murphy and Allen Brown were tacking a white sheet to the 
wall. When they had secured the sheet they pinned to it a large 
piece of paper on which had been painted a tailless donkey. 

““Now,”’ Miss Mayfield announced, ““who wants to be the first to 
pin the tail on the donkey>”” For a moment no one answered; then 


some of the boys pushed Ed White to the center of the room. Miss 
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Mayfield stepped forward and handed to Ed a strip of paper on 
which was painted a donkey’s tail, and amid shouts of “Tie him tight,” 
“No fair peeking,” and “Pin it on, Ed,” she blindfolded the boy 
with a red bandanna handkerchief, spun him around a time or two 
and told him to do his best. Ed stood for a minute, trying to get his 
bearings, then slipping his feet along to keep from falling over some 
other person, and groping with both hands for familiar objects, he 
finally made his way to the sheet. Slipping his hands over the paper, 
he wished that he had taken a better look at the donkey. There was 


: 
nothing to tell him whether he was pinning the tail on the donkey or 
on the blank paper. Some one giggled. Ed wished he knew how to 
interpret the giggle. Dick Randolph shouted, “Warm, Ed, warm!” 
Ed took courage and pinned on the tail. When the blindfold was 
removed every one shouted. Ed had been warm, but not warm enough. 
The tail was pinned to the donkey’s ear! 

Next Grandma Brockton tried, and amid shouts of laughter 
pinned the tail on the donkey’s nose. One after another the guests 
made an effort to tail the donkey—and failed. 

““Who’'ll be the lucky one to pin the tail where it belongs?” 
Miss Mayfield asked at last. 

“Let Beth try it,” Tommy Blair spoke up. 

Beth slipped a little further back toward the corner. But why 
should she be afraid to try? 

“Come, Beth, and try it,”” Miss Mayfield called. 
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Tommy pushed Beth gently forward. Her face flushed; she knew 
they would laugh if she failed. But she had studied the picture on 
the wall while the others had been trying. Miss Mayfield handed 
her the now well-worn tail, placed the fold over her eyes and secured 
it, then spun her around three times forward and three times back. 
Beth’s head swam and she stood a minute to steady herself. 

“Three times forward, three times back,” she said to herself, 
“‘would leave me right where I was in the beginning. Grandma 
Brockton’s head is level with the donkey’s back. A little to her right, 
and I can’t miss it.” She stepped forward, felt of Grandma’s shoulder 
with one hand, and reached over with the other to pin the tail on the 
donkey. “Hurrah for Beth! Hurrah for Beth,” they shouted, and 
Grandma Brockton slipped the cloth from Beth’s eyes. The donkey 
was no longer tailless! 

The sheet was taken down and Jim Bradley took charge. 

““May we turn out the lights, Miss Mayfield?” he asked. “We 
are going to assemble a cat.” 

Beth remembered the conversation that she had heard in the 
cloakroom and her hands got cold and damp. 


The players stepped forward and took hold of the sides of the 
sheet. Just before the lights went out some one said, “Where’s Beth? 
She tailed the donkey, now she must help assemble the cat. She 
isn’t afraid, is she?” 

Harold Bradley caught hold of her hand and dragged her to the 
sheet. Beth remembered how the feel of the cold, wet grape had 
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clung to her hand last year after this game, and she shrank. But she 
must not let them know how she dreaded the game! Her hands 
trembled, but she took hold of the sheet. 

“Hold the sheet with your left hands, folks, and keep your right 
hands under it,” Jim announced. “I will pass down the parts that 
go to make up the cat.” 

The hush that followed Jim’s announcement was broken! 

“Tt’s his fur!’” Maude Jennings squealed as she passed a soft 
mass on to Beth. 

The passing from hand to hand was punctuated with squeaks, 
squeals, and ohs. 

““Here’s another part,” Jim said. 

“Oh-h-h-h! It’s an eye!”” Maude screamed and she dropped a 
small wet, cold object into Beth’s unwilling hand. Beth shuddered, 
but she did not scream. She remembered the conversation in the cloak- 
room: “And we'll use skinned grapes for the cat’s eyes.” Like a 
flash came the thought, “I like skinned grapes when the light is on. 
Why should I dread to touch them now >” And she quietly passed the 
““cat’s eye’ to the next reluctant hand. 

The air was pierced with shrieks as the “eye” passed from hand 
to hand. 

“Try these,” said Jim, as he passed down five tiny objects. 

“Oh, I don’t know what they are, but I don’t want them in my 
hand,” the owner of the first hand squealed as she passed them on. 

“Nor I,” “Nor I,” “Nor I,”” went down the line until the five 
objects reached Bob Drake. 

““You are poor guessers,” said Bob. “Those are the cat’s claws.” 
““Here comes another,” said Jim. 

““O-0-0-0,” wailed Maude as the object was handed her. 

Beth braced herself. “I like raw potatoes when I peel them 


myself,” she said, “and I am not going to be afraid to handle them 


now; and she passed the “‘cat’s backbone”’ on to the next hand. 

At last it was over, and the lights were turned on again. As 
the noise died down Dorothy Ellis and Alma Drake passed the guests 
another round of doughnuts and cider. 

Beth was a thoughtful little girl on the ride home. “If I can 
keep from being afraid of ghosts and raw potatoes and skinned grapes 
when every one else is screaming, I don’t need to be afraid of that 
old stump by the side of the road, or the clothes hanging in my 
closet just because it is dark,” she said. She sat up in her seat 
and drew in a deep breath of the crisp air of the October night. All 
at once she knew that there is nothing to be afraid of. 
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Chapter | 


I’m going to write a story about my friend Mr. Tyrrell, and 
Father is going to look it over and correct it. It seems very inter- 
esting to me, and | hope you'll think so, too. At any rate, it is queer. 

He was a very funny man, and he nearly always laughed at 
everything I said, just as if it were funny. But he showed me the 
“chimpanzee” way to count seconds. 

One chimpanzee, two chimpanzee, three chimpanzee—that’s the 
way, and every count makes a second. 

As I said, his name was Mr. Tyrrell, and I had never seen him 
before the morning he stopped to look when I was taking a picture. 
Father had given me the camera just a little while before, and Mr. 
Tyrrell seemed to know that it was new and that I didn’t know how 
to “time the exposures,” as he called it. He was a photographer him- 
self, he said, and worked in a place where they make engravings, so 
he knew all about it. 

He had funny red hair—not regular red, but like the fine dust 
of bricks—and his eyes were red, too, like stone-agate marbles, and 
as bright as water when he laughed; and his mouth looked as if it 
were making fun all the time. So the very first time we talked, we got 
to be friends. 

There wasn’t anything queer about it. Men stop a good many 
times to talk to boys in the street. It was just because he knew so 
much, and because he passed our house every morning, that we got 
acquainted, and nobody would ever have thought it was queer if 
nothing else had happened. 

It was on the very morning when the big fire happened at 
Sterling’s mills, where my father was manager, that I took the picture 
of Mr. Tyrrell as he was standing on the corner of the terrace, right 
on the edge of the hill, so that all the houses and stores and churches 
of the town, down below, were back of him. If you put your hand 
over the grass of the lawn in the picture, it looks just as if he were 
standing on the houses, because you can’t see anything else near him. 

We had so much trouble trying to get everything right, so that 
it would be like that—because a man was trimming trees in our yard 
that day, and got in the way—that Mr. Tyrrell was almost late leav- 
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ing for work. When I got the exposure made, he said he would have 
to “run like a white-head” to be on time, and he did, and | watched 
him all the way down the hill; and, just for fun, I counted, to see 
how long he had before the whistles blew. It was ten minutes. 

The day of the fire was Saturday and there was no school, and 
that picture was the last on the film. So I developed it right away 
to show to Mr. Tyrrell Monday; and I was so busy that I didn’t 

— hear about the big 
yay fire at all till it was 
all out. 

Well, on Monday 
night, when I came 
home, I found Father 
there. That surprised 
me very much, for he 
never comes home till 
6 o'clock, most days. 
But I found out 
pretty quick why he 
was there, for he 
called me in where 
he and Mother were 
talking in the library. 

“Kent, did you see 
_| your friend, Tyrrell, 
‘| Saturday morning?” 
he asked me. That 
surprised me, too, but 
I told him, “Yes, 
sir.” 

“Are you sure?” 
Mr. Tyrrell was standing on the corner of the terrace. he said, and I said I 


was sure, because | 
remembered. He looked worried about something. 


““Tyrrell’s been accused of setting the Sterling mills afire, Kent,” 
he said. 

~ It didn’t seem as if it could be true, when he first said it. If 
Father hadn’t said it, I wouldn’t have believed it, because I knew 
that Mr. Tyrrell never would do such a thing, and I didn’t see how 
anybody could say he did. He wasn’t that kind of aman. Someway, 


you can tell, you know. But then Father went on and told me all 
about it, and this was the way it was: 


if 
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A man by the name of Hawksly had said that Mr. Tyrrell had 
burned the mill. Father and some other men didn’t like Mr. Hawksly 

very well. Father said they were afraid Hawksly wasn’t square— 

and I knew he wasn’t when I heard he’d said that about Mr. Tyrrell. 

But they liked Mr. Tyrrell all right, and they didn’t believe that 

what Mr. Hawksly said about him was true. Father said there 

was trouble between them, Hawksly and Mr. Tyrrell, on account 

of politics—which 
means that they 

were not friends be- 

cause they didn’t 

want the same man 

to be president— 
‘and that Hawksly 

disliked Mr. Tyr- 
rell specially be- 
cause Mr. Tyrrell 
had helped to keep 
him from getting 
some place he 
wanted, and which 
Father said he was 
not fit to have. 

The Sterling 
mills belong to sev- 
eral men. Father is 
one of them, but an- 
other one is Mr. 
Bennington, who 
owns the largest 
share. Mr. Ben- 

nington, Father 
‘says, thinks just the 
Monday night, when I came home, I found Father there. same about politics 
as Hawksly does, 
but he never liked Hawksly, and he discharged him from working 
for him once. Father said that Hawksly might have set the mills afire 
himself, just for that, and tried to put the blame on Mr. Tyrrell, but 
he said that would be hard to prove. 
That seemed terrible to me. It hardly seemed as if any man 
could ever do such a thing, and I felt mighty bad, as you always feel 
when anybody does anything mean to your friends. But I didn’t 
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understand at first why Father wanted to know if I’d seen Mr. Tyrrell 
Saturday morning, so pretty soon he told me. The mills were set on 
fire some time between half past six and 7 o’clock that morning. The 
man that did it put some gasoline and shavings in the elevator shaft 
and set them off, and they burned so quick the fire could not be stopped 
before one mill was all burned up. 

Mr. Hawksly and another man said they saw Mr. Tyrrell near 
the mills just before 7 o'clock, and that they had heard him talk about 
Mr. Bennington; and Father said they had made a very bad case 
against Mr. Tyrrell. 

It made me good and mad to hear that. I knew that Mr. 
Tyrrell was out there in front of our house just before 7 o'clock that 
morning, and that he had left only about ten minutes before the whistles 
blew, so he wouldn’t have had time to get anywhere near the mills 
at 7 o'clock. I said-so, and then Father asked me if I thought I could 
tell the lawyers all about it and maybe tell the people in court, if Mr. 
Tyrrell was tried, and I said, “Of course.”” And then he got excited 
and told me that I could just go and tell the truth about it all, it 
would help prove an alibi for Mr. Tyrrell and might save him. Alibi 
means proving that he wasn’t where they said he was. 

I worried a lot, and we talked about it so much at home that 
Mother sometimes almost cried about it. But Father just said, “If the 
boy tells the truth, there’s nothing to be afraid of.”’ 

Of course it was quite a while before the trial came. It seemed 
to me that it would never happen. But I kept remembering what 
Father said about truth. Well, the day came at last, as story writers 
say. I don’t believe I can tell all that happened right from the first, 
because that would make the story too long; so I'll just tell what they 
did with me. 

(To be continued) 


| 
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SQUIRREL 


Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


Always in a hurry, 

Warm and soft and furry, 
Chattering and scolding too, 
Hiding here a nut or two, 
Climbing madly up a tree, 
Peering through a branch to see, 
Jumping nimbly here and there— 
Such are squirrels, everywhere. 
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FRANCES W. FOULKS 
BEDROOM SLIPPERS 


Any one who can use a crochet hook can make bedroom slippers 
like the one shown in the picture, for they may be made very easily 
and quickly. 

To make the slippers you will need a 2-ounce ball of blue four- 
fold Germantown zephyr, a |-ounce ball of the same wool in orange, 
a medium sized bone crochet hook, and a pair of wool lined soles the 
size of your shoes. Of course you may select other colors of yarn if 
you desire. The directions here given are for number | soles, but they 
tell you how to make larger or smaller ones also. Be sure to crochet 
neither too tightly nor too loosely. 

First row: Ch 5, | sc in second ch, 3 sc in next ch, | sc in last ch, 
ch 2, turn. 

Second row: 2 sc in first sc, taking up both sides of st, | sc in next 
st, 3 sc in next st, | sc in next st, 2 sc in last st. At the end of each 
row make 2 ch and turn. Remember this. 

Third row: | sc in each of four stitches, 3 sc in next st, | sc in 
each of four stitches. 

Fourth row: 2 sc in first st, 4 sc, 3 sc in next st, 4 sc, 2 sc in last st. 

Fifth row: | sc in each of fifteen stitches. 

Sixth row: 7 sc, 3 sc in next st, 7 sc. 

Seventh row: | sc in each of seventeen stitches. 

Eighth row: 8 sc, 3 sc in next st, 8 sc. 

Ninth row: | sc in each of nineteen stitches. 

Tenth row: 9 sc, 3 sc in next stitch, 9 sc. 

Eleventh and twelfth rows: Each row has | sc on each of the 
twenty-one stitches. 

Thirteenth row: 10 sc, 3 sc in next st, 10 sc. 

Fourteenth and fifteenth rows: 23 sc on each row. 

Sixteenth row: I1 sc, 3 sc on next st, 11 sc. 

Seventeenth and eighteenth rows: 25 sc each. 

Nineteenth row: 12 sc, 3 sc on next st, 12 sc. 

Twentieth and twenty-first rows: 27 sc each. 
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Twenty-second row: 13 sc, 3 sc on next st, 13 sc. 

Twenty-third row: 29 sc. 

If the sole is a smaller number than a 1, leave off rows 22 and 23; 
but if a larger sole is used, add two more rows of 29 sc. After the 
last row is finished, ch 2, turn and make 8 sc, ch 2, turn, 8 sc on sc 
of last row. Continue in this way until you have enough to reach to 
the center of the heel. Break wool and tie it to the ninth stitch from 
the end, on the other side of front. Ch 2, | sc in eighth st, 7 sc, ch 2. 
Make this side the same length as you did the other side. Ch 2, | sc 
in each row all around the outside of the work. This makes an edge 
to which we shall sew the sole. Tie the orange wool to the other end 
of the row where you just stopped; ch 2, | sc under edge of next row, 
ch 2, skip one row, | sc under next row. Repeat all along side. Across 
the front make | sc in each sc, with 2 ch between. Then make the 
second side as you did the first. Break wool. 

Now you are ready to sew the upper and the sole together. Use 
dark blue or black thread, 
doubled, and make very 
close stitches. Placing the 
right side of knitted upper 
against the bottom of the 
sole, tack together in middle 
of front. Whip the two to- 
gether, working toward the 
back, letting the front lay 
somewhat full around the 

toe, and stretching the upper slightly toward the back. Take up only 
the upper loop of the crocheting, whipping it to the cord around the 
sole. When you have finished sewing the upper to the sole, turn the 
slipper right side out. Be very careful not to crack the sole. Whip 
the backs of the upper together, tie ends of orange wool, and sew down. 

Now you are ready to make the pompon for the toe. Cut two 
pieces of pasteboard about 114 by 4 inches. Double a piece of the 
wool and place it between these pieces of pasteboard, the long way, 
letting the ends extend just beyond the edges. Wind the wool around 
and around the pasteboards, the narrow way, 225 times. When you 
have finished winding, take hold of the ends of the wool that is be- 
tween the pasteboards, pull them to one side and tie them together 
once, drawing them as tightly as you can. Cut the other side of the 
wool by placing one blade of the scissors between the pieces of paste- 
board and cutting a bit of wool at a time. Then draw the two ends 
of wool tighter, tie again several times, and take out the pieces of paste- 
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ends come almost to the outside row of orange across the top. 


There probably will be enough wool left from your slippers to 
make a small pair, perhaps for a number 10 sole. It would be nice 
to make a pair of these pretty warm slippers for Little Sister, for a 


Christmas gift. 


board. Trim the pompon until it seems to be the right size and is nice 
and round. ‘Tack it securely on the front of the slipper so that the 
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Dear Wisdoms: 

You know that the Indians have a habit of naming 
places in a way that describes the nature of the place or some 
characteristic of the place. Many years ago the Indians living 
in a north central section of our country gave the name Iowa 
to their territory. The word Iowa means Beautiful Land. 
The Indians chose well the name, for Iowa is indeed a beauti- 
ful land. 

Every August I come for vacation to Iowa, Beautiful 
Land. This letter to you is being written in the beautiful land 
that the earlier Indians loved. 

In my September letter I told you that I had a secret 
that I would tell you in this letter. So now for the secret: 
Sometime this autumn I am going into the Puget Sound country. 
When I was a little girl in school I would study the Puget 
Sound map, even when the geography lesson did not call for 
that work. I was greatly interested in Seattle. It all looked 
far away, and very alluring. A number of years later I went 
to Seattle; I stayed there four years. Always I have wanted 
to go back, but always I have been so busy doing other things 
that I did not go. And now I am going. It really was a 
secret to me—not my going, but the time of my going. [| 
always knew that I should go, sometime. When I wrote my 
September letter I had just learned that I could go this autumn. 

I shall be busy while there, but I shall find time in which 


to write you a letter. 


With love, 


Hho Editor 
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“HAROLD EVANS KELLOGG ~ 


WORKBENCH 


If it were possible for me to take a peep into the workshops of 
all of the members of our handicraft group, I imagine that I should 
find many different kinds of workbenches and other equipment for 
making handicraft models. Perhaps some of you have no regular 
workbenches, so I shall tell you how to make a simple and inexpensive 
bench that will serve your needs. 

For the main’ part of the bench you will need a large wooden 
packing box, made of heavy boards and solidly built. Lay this box 
on its side. Measure half the distance from the top to the bottom on 
the inside of the box; draw lines across the sides at this point. Cut out 
two cleats each 2 inches wide, and as long as the width of the box. 
These cleats will serve as supports for a shelf. Next cut out the shelf; 
it should be as wide as the box, measured inside. Nail the shelf boards 
securely in place; they will serve as braces to make the box more rigid. 

Now cut out three strips of wood, each 2 inches wide and as long 
as the box is high. Nail one of these strips on each end of the box 
and one in the exact center, as shown in the illustration. Measure the 
area of the door spaces, and make two doors, bracing the boards to- 
gether with crosspieces. Fasten the doors in position with hinges and 
attach a wooden door fastener to the center strip, as shown. 

For the back pieces you will need a board about 12 inches wide 
and as long as the box. If you cannot find a board wide enough, you 
can use two narrower boards and fasten them together at the back 
with braces, such as were used in bracing the doors. 

Make little loops for holding the various tools by cutting a strip 
about | inch wide from the inner tube of an old automobile tire or 
from old shoes. Nail this strip in place. It would be well to place the 
different tools in position as you attach this strip, in order to get the 
loops the proper size. Drive nails in convenient places to hold the 
scroll saw and other larger tools, thus making it easy to keep the work- 
bench always in order. Nail the back piece securely in position with 
strong nails. 
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It is possible to purchase a small steel vise in some of the larger 
stores at a very reasonable price, and such a vise will be very handy 
in our work. Attach a small strip of wood to the end of the bench, 
and clamp the vise to the board. 

This workbench will be useful in working out handicraft problems. 
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Tint sky light blue; barn, red. Tint hen brown; leaves, red and 
brown. ‘Tint basket and tree trunk dark brown. Thin brown with 
water and tint fence and earth. Tint haystack and corn bright yellow; 
wagon wheels, dark red. 
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Minnie did not want to scrub the veranda that morning. When 
she had put on her knickers on arising, she had seen visions of a long 
hike with the girls right after breakfast, and of coming home to an 
appetizing luncheon with her mother and Aunt Ellen. 

Aunt Ellen was coming from Wickcliffe to spend the day with 
them. She always had dozens of newsy bits to tell, and messages 
from Cousin Louise, who was at boarding school. Minnie loved to 
listen while Aunt Ellen and Mother chatted. They usually sat in the 
living room, however, and probably would not use the veranda all 
day, so why the need of scrubbing it this morning? At the thought 
Minnie threw down the broom and ran to the kitchen door. 

““Need I scrub the veranda this morning, Mother?” she called. 
“The Cross girls are going on a hike, and I want to go along. Can't 
I wait until tomorrow to do the scrubbing >” 

Mrs. Woods shook her head decidedly. 

“No, Minnie, I particularly want it clean and shining today. 
You know that Aunt Ellen is coming on the ten o'clock car, and I 
want the veranda to show her a welcome. Besides, there is no use in 
cleaning the inside of the house if the porches are left grimy, for the 
rugs would only get dusty again.” 

Minnie walked slowly back to the veranda and, picking up the 
bucket and the mop, set to work again. She had cleaned about a 
third of the veranda when two of her chums came hurrying along. 

“Coming for a hike, Minnie>’’ they called gayly. 

“Aunt Ellen’s coming, and I have to scrub the veranda.” 

“Oh, come along. The interurban car doesn’t get here until 10 
o’clock,”” Hazel Cross coaxed. “We'll be home in time for you to 
scrub the veranda afterward.” 

Minnie hesitated. She looked at the dirty black water on the 
veranda. What if she should not get back in time to finish scrubbing 
- and Aunt Ellen should see that dirty water? Or perhaps Mother and 
Aunt Ellen might decide to sit out in the sunshine right after luncheon 
and the veranda would still be damp and unfit for use. 
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“T can’t go,” she unwillingly decided. She watched the girls 
hurry off, then she set to work again. 
Soon the veranda 


took on a new, clean ap- 
pearance, and Minnie 
began to enjoy her 
work. 
“T’ll ask Mother if 
I can’t put the new cre- 
tonne covers on the 
cushions,” she decided, 
and obtaining her moth- 
er’s permission she was 
soon ripping off the old 
‘covers and neatly sew- 
ing the new ones on the 
cushions. Then she 
placed fresh doilies on 
a stand and a small 
reading table. 
She became so in- 


Wk [terested in her work that 
it was nearly 10 o’clock 


when Mrs. Woods 


‘ ae came out, and, compli- 
3 
Coming for a hike, Minnie>”’ they called gayly. Tien, to 


run upstairs to the bathroom and tidy up so that she would be ready 
to receive their company. 

As Minnie came down the stairs she thought she heard voices 
on the veranda; running out, she was not disappointed, for there was 
Aunt Ellen—and Cousin Louise as well! 

“Oh, how good to see you again,” laughed Louise, “‘and what 
an attractive veranda with its gay spick-and-spanness! Aunt Mar- 
garet, you'll not get me away from this veranda all day long,” she 
exclaimed, laughing. 

Mrs. Woods smilingly turned to her daughter. 

““Minnie deserves the credit for that, Louise,” she said. ‘‘She’s 
been freshening up the veranda all morning for Aunt Ellen’s coming 
—although I kept your visit a pleasant surprise for her.” 

Aunt Ellen voiced her approval also, and Minnie threw her arms 
about first her cousin and then her aunt, and gave each a big hug. 

“Those words are surely worth missing a hike for,” Minnie said 
to herself. 
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“Department 


Dear Wee Wisdom Readers: . 


We are very happy to have you send us so many stories and poems; 
we read all of them and greatly enjoy them. We are trying to give 
each reader of Wee Wisdom an opportunity to have a story or a poem 
published. If you send us another contribution soon after your first has 
appeared we may not use it, because we wish to let each reader have 
a place on the Young Authors pages. 

All stories and poems to be published in December Wee Wisdom 
must be in our office by October 1. 

Please do not send us anything that you have copied. Send us 
your own work; that is what we like. 


The Editor 


THE PIONEERS 
FREDERICK SMITH (11 years) 
Everett, Wash. 


Slowly traveling, moved the trains, 
Far out on the Utah plains. 

Weary pioneers, tired and worn, 
Hands and clothing scratched and torn. 


Horses straining every nerve, 
Indians waiting at every curve, 
Buffalo brown, with shaggy hair, 
Wandering about the plains so bare. 


Soon rails weve laid across the land; 
Life grew easier, but work was at hand. 
With toil and trouble those pioneers 
Built homes for the people of later years. 
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BETTY'S PROBLEM 


Marion ANDERSON (11 years) 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


It was the last day of school and Betty was to have a test of 
twenty examples. They were to be read and marked before visitors. 
Betty was not prepared. When she took her problems to the teacher 
just before the test began she found that all but seven of her problems 
were incorrect. As she did not have time to rewrite them she put 
her head on her desk and began to cry. 

A thought said, ““Ask God to help you.” Betty did. 

The teacher took Betty’s paper in her hand. Just then the false 
fire alarm bell rang. ‘When all got back to their classroom Betty’s 
and - the rest of the papers were forgotten. Refreshments were 
served. 


Betty thanked God for His kindness. 


- IF I WERE AN APPLE 
Mary BRUNT 
Leek Stafford, England 


If I were an apple 


d grew in a tree, 
I think I would fall down 
On a nice boy like me. 
I would not stay there 
Giving nobody joy. 
I'd fall down at once 
And say, “Eat me, my boy.” 


LOST TIME IS NEVER FOUND 
OLIVE WITTER (10 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


One day a little boy named Billy was sitting in his seat at 
school, studying geography. 

“Oh, dear,” he said to himself, “I don’t like geography. I have 
some paper in my desk and I’m going to draw.” 

He closed his geography and took out the paper. While he was 
drawing the time went fast. Soon the teacher. said, “Put your geog- 
raphies away now.” ‘The next day there was a test in geography 
and Billy got zero. 

That proves that lost time is never found. 
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KIND DEEDS 
HELEN ENLow (13 years) 
Detroit, Mich. 
Let little thoughts of kindness 
Be ever in your mind, 


And do what’s right, and say what’s right, 
And be polite and kind. 


Let little hands do actions 
Only that are best. 

If you be kind and good and true, 

God will do all the rest. 


_ MY DOG SANDY 
Jimmy KNEELAND (6 years) 
Bellevue, Pa. 
I have a dog who loves to play, 
He jumps and barks all day. 
And when I call he runs with joy 
And tries to say, “I love you, boy.” 


WINNING FRIENDS 
Caro. LouisE HANFT (12 years) 
New Athens, III. 

There once lived in a small town two little girls, Marion and 
Judith. Marion had many friends; Judith had very few. 

One day Marion and Judith were playing together when a little 
child passed by, crying. He said that he had lost his kitty and could 
not find her. 

“Oh, go away!” said Judith. “We can’t be bothered about cats, 
so go away and leave us alone.” 

“T will help you find your kitty,”” said Marion very kindly. The 
child’s face brightened as Marion said this. She went with him and 
soon they found the kitty. Marion took the little boy home; then she 
went back to Judith. 

““Why is it that you have so many friends,” asked Judith, “while 
I have scarcely any >” 

“T am kind to people,” answered Marion. “If you are kind to 
them they will be kind to you.” 

“Oh, I never thought of that before,” exclaimed Judith. “I 
am going to start right now to be kind to others.” 
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Object—To radiate sunshine to all the world. 

Motto—I speak only good words. 

Club pin—Three wise monkeys, signifying: “I see no evil, hear 
no evil, and speak no evil.” A club pin will be given to each member 
when he has written four monthly letters to the secretary, telling her 
how he has kept the pledge, and sent in one subscription to Wee 
Wisdom. 

Requirement for membership—A simple request addressed to the 
secretary of the Good Words-Booster club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Reports and letters—All letters and club reports must be sent to 
the Good Words-Booster club secretary. 

Letters from readers of Wee Wisdom will be published on these 
pages. 

For the readers who wish to correspond—If the reader to whom 
you write does not answer, write again, or write to other readers. 


A WORD FROM THE SECRETARY 
Dear Good Words-Booster Club Members: 


I should like very much to have a chat with each of you, but as 
that is impossible I am going to talk over with you, through our club 
pages, some things that I think will be interesting and helpful to all 
of us. . 
I have had letters from a number of you saying that you have 
sent in four monthly reports, and asking about the club pin. Have 
you forgotten that to earn the pin you are to write me four letters 
and send in one subscription to Wee Wisdom? 

In reading your letters I am very happy to find that almost all 
of you have been helped in your school work and in your examina- 
tions through The Prayer of Faith. Isn’t it splendid that we know 
to whom we can go for help at all times? God’s mind is all the mind 
there is, and each of us is using a part of this mind. When we pray 
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to the Father and ask for understanding in our school work, our 
minds are made more clear, so that the ideas that are in God's 
mind shine through our minds. 

Here is the point that I want to talk to you about: At all times 
we can say: “I now am wise, I now am true, patient, kind, and loving 
too. All things I am, can do, and be, through Christ, the Truth that 
is in me.” We can say the prayer every day and be helped every day 
—not on examination days only. One boy said not long ago that 
he was doing much better in his school work. He was asked if he 
studied harder. “No,” he said, “when it comes time for examina- 
tions, I just say The Prayer of Faith, and I get through all right.”’ 
That is like using an emergency brake on a car, isn’t it? If a driver 
is a good driver there are very few times when he needs an emergency 
brake. If we ask the Father every day to make plain to us the ideas 
that are in our school. books, we shall not have to ask him to quicken 
our minds especially on examination day. Don’t you think it would be 
better to have God’s help every day in learning our lessons and in 
remembering them than it would be to use The Prayer of Faith as 
a driver does an emergency brake—just to help us out on examination 
day? Let’s try it; let’s ask the Father right now to make plain to us 
all the ideas that are in today’s lessons, and to quicken our memories 
so that we shall remember all that we learn. Won't you try it this 
month and write me a letter about the results? 


Secretary. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


Dear Wee Wisdom—Today I had a cold. I said The Prayer of Faith 
and I felt better. Wee Wisdom, you have been very good to me. Since I have 
been reading you I have had two A’s on my report card. ‘‘A’’ means superior 
work.—John Fox. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I like you ever so well. I read all of you every 
month. I say The Prayer of Faith before I go to bed and before I get up 
in the morning. The other morning I had a pain in my side. I kept saying 
the last verse of The Prayer of Faith. Soon I was as well as if I had had no 
pain.—Muriel Evans. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I very much enjoy reading Wee Wisdom. I think 
the pictures and stories are interesting. Mother has a prosperity bank and we 
said, ““This bank will bring us an automobile.’’ And it is true. We ordered 
an automobile and will get it soon. We are going to call it the “Happiness 
Car,”” and make other people happy by taking them riding in it. I am always 
happy to receive Wee Wisdom.—Eunice D’ Amour. 


Dear Miss Shanklin—I give Wee Wisdom to my friends and let them read 
it and I read it to smaller children. I am going to try to get up a club. [ shall 
call it ““The Joy Corner.’ I have read your letter to the Wees and [| think 
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it is very nice. If you stopped writing it I am sure all the other Wees would 
miss it as much as I should. I play the piano, so I enjoy all the little songs 
in Wee Wisdom. So does my cousin. Well, Fairy Godmother, as I shall 
call you, I hope you will write to me, because I like your letters; they are so 
full of fun, happiness, joy, and cheerfulness. I read my Wee Wisdoms from 
cover to cover.—Anita Franklin. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—lI thank you very much for Wee Wisdom. Since 
I have been a member of the club I have not used so many unkind words. 
I am trying hard to keep the pledge. I say The Prayer of Faith every night. 
—Louisa Henwood (British West Indies). 

Dear Wee Wisdom—My sisters and I enjoy Wee Wisdom very much and 
we hope it will reach every child in our vicinity. When I am in trouble I say 
The Prayer of Faith and I receive instant help. It has helped me greatly in my 
school work and in my play. I like the stories, especially the serials. I hope to 
take Wee Wisdom always.—Robert Peterson. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I enjoy Wee Wisdom very much. I have taken it 
for a year. My auntie gave it to me. At school we have a Wee Wisdom club. 
Each member has to learn The Prayer of Faith. At our club we read the 
stories in Wee Wisdom aloud. I wish that Wee Wisdom came daily instead of 
monthly. Best of all I like The Prayer of Faith, Blanche’s Corner, ““The 
Adventures of Peggy Anne,” and the Table Blessing.—Pauline Gray Noland. 

Dear Good Words club—I received my pin a few days ago and [ like it. 
Since I have joined the Good Words club I get along better in my school work. 
I have kept my pledge so far, and I ask God to help me keep it. I am very 
glad now that I joined the club.— Lila Fay Adee. 

Dear Wee Wisdom—I have taken Wee Wisdom six years and well like to 
have it always. My parents tell me that no one can get too old to read Wee 
Wisdom. In six years you have never once failed to send it, and I appreciate 
that. I shall be in high schoo] next year and I am going to take my Wee Wisdom 
right along with me wherever I go because it is so good and it improves my mind 
if I read it. I say The Prayer of Faith with my little sister. She loves to say 
it—Doris Stoll. 

Dear Unity—Wee Wisdom has done me much good. My mother says 
I seem to be a much better girl since I joined the Good Words club, and | think 
so myself. A girl friend and I have organized a little club called the D. G. A. 
Y. W. R. G., meaning ““Do Good and You Will Receive Good.” This club 
does us much good because every time we do something we shouldn’t we have to 
put in $.25 and miss a show.—Thelma Shaw. 

Dear Editor—W ee Wisdom is helping me. A friend of mine is planning 
to subscribe for it. She thinks it is a wonderful magazine, just as I do. Many 
times I am tempted to say things that I shouldn’t, but when I think of Wee Wis- 
dom and its readers, I can say what I should.—Randie Molver (Alaska). 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH OTHER READERS 


John Wattles (8 years), 706 W. Taylor, Kokomo, Ind.; Martha L. 
Wattles, 706 W. Taylor, Kokomo, Ind.; Mary Elizabeth Harper (8 years), 
c/o Miss Margaret Willis, rfd, Cape Charles, Va.; Florence Vining (11 
years), route 1, box 116, Salem Depot, N. H.; Roberta Ruth Shaw (12 
years), route 1, Fieldon, Ill.; Ruth LeBarre (12 years), Randlett, Okla.; 
Bertha Backus, Lebence, Coma. ; Evelyn Sniffen, Purdy Station, N. Y.; Arthur 
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Clark, 18 E. 7th st., Tempe, Ariz.; Dolores Elouise Haendiges (13 years), 
25 Fowler pl., (gen. del.), Kenmore, N. Y.; Anna Cooke (14 years), 580 
McAllister st., San Francisco, Calif.; Othlie Banks (12 years), 78 Front st., 
Marion, Mass.; Anita M. Franklin, 408 Burk ave., Leavenworth, Wash.; 
Ethlyn DeBlois (11 years), 104614 E. 4th st., Long Beach, Calif.; May 
Howard, 70 Lippincott, West Cornwall, Conn.; Eleanor Gaddis (10 years), 
2915 Garber st., Berkeley, Calif. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER READERS 


Dora Wade: school work; William Ward: school work (arithmetic) ; 
Mary Elizabeth Harper: that she may be cured of a habit, and prosperity for 
her father; Alice Galvin: mother’s health; Ruthie Lee Taylor, school work and 
to be a good girl; Evelyn Sniffen: prayers; Dolores Elouise Haendiges: mother’s 
health; Anna Cooke: prayers; Eugenia Edwards: prayers; Dora Case: that her 
dog may overcome jealousy; Katherine Carr: prayers. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help others can do 
so by saying this prayer for them. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, Zuides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and lovin3, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my stren}th, unfailin3, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus 
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LEssON 1, OCTOBER 2, 1927. 
ELIJAH ON MOUNT CARMEL.—I Kings 18. 


GOLDEN TEXT—Choose you this day whom ye will serve.—Josh. 
24:15. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


In this lesson we learn that God helps us when we call upon Him in 
faith and in prayer. Elijah stands for one who knows the true God; Mount 
Carmel means “the Garden of God.” To us it means a place in our think- 
ing where we find’ the riches that God has for us. 

The worship of Baal to which the people of Israel had turned means 
to us the worship of material things. We worship things of the flesh when 
we think more of food than we do of the wonderful bodies that God has 
given us; when we think more of fine clothing than we do of right thoughts; 
when we let our pleasures or our desires take our minds off the things of 
God. Only by calling upon the power of God can we be lifted from such 
flesh worship. 

The prophets of Baal were honest in their faith in the power of their 
god, but because their faith was in material things their prayers were not 
answered. We fail in getting what we want when we do not put our whole 
trust in God. . 

Elijah knew that God had all power, and he had perfect faith that 
God would answer his prayer. When he poured the water over the altar 
and the sacrifice he was denying the power of material things. Our prayers 
always are answered when we cleanse our minds of doubt and of belief in 
the power of matter, and turn our hearts wholly to God. 

When the people of Israel saw the power of Jehovah, they knew that 
they had sinned by turning from Him, and they were glad to turn their 
hearts again to a God who was willing to answer the prayers of His people- 


LESSON QUESTIONS 


For what does Elijah stand? Mount Carmel? 

How can we be lifted above flesh worship > 

When do we fail in getting what we want? 

Under what conditions are our prayers always answered? 
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LEssoN THOUGHT—!/ am faithful to God and am not led astray by 
material things. 


MEMORY VERSE 


I cleanse my heart of every doubt; 
My trust in God is sure. 

He swiftly answers every prayer; 
He keeps me clean and pure. 


LEsson 2, OcTOBER 9, 1927. 


ELIJAH HEARS GOD’S VOICE.—I Kings 19. 


GOLDEN TEXT— 
W ait for Jehovah; 
Be strong, and let thy heart take courage. 
—Psalms 27:14. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


Elijah was very eager that the children of Israel should follow the 
one true God. But instead of trying to lead them by love, Elijah tried to 
use force to turn them back to God. He needed to learn that the kingdom 
of God comes in the quietness of the heart and not through anger or loud 
speaking. 

To learn this lesson Elijah was driven out from the people and went 
to acave. This means that he had to come to a place of stillness in order to 
hear the voice of God plainly. When we let our tempers rage, or when we ~ 
try by loud words to make others listen to us, we cannot hear what God 
would say to us. We need to be still, and in the stillness and the peace of 
our hearts we can know what is God’s will for us. 


Jehovah told Elijah to “go forth, and stand upon the mount.” God 
is always calling us to think our highest spiritual thoughts; then we can talk 
to God and hear Him talk to us. 

The great wind, the earthquake, and the fire stand for the things that 
destroy, that tear down. They may be angry words; they may be desires 
that burn and consume, even to the point of destroying the better self of us; 
they may be great disappointments that seem to shake our lives. But God 
is not in them. He is in the still small voice that comes to us when we close 
our eyes and our ears to outer things and listen to God within. 

Elijah’s throwing his cloak over Elisha stands for the kind words and 
loving deeds that we can give to others about us so that they too can follow 
the leading of Spirit and carry on God’s work in the world. 
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LESSON QUESTIONS 
What did Elijah need to learn? 


How can we learn God’s will for us? 

Where should we go to talk to God? 

What is the still small voice? 

Lesson THOUGHT— still my body and my mind and listen to the 
voice of God. 


MEMORY VERSE 
When I go forth to seek my Lord 
All angry strife shall cease, 
And I shall hear the voice of God 


In quietness and peace. 


LEsson 3, OCTOBER 16, 1927. 
ELIJAH IN NABOTH’S VINEYARD.—I Kings 21. 
GOLDEN Text—Be sure your sin will find you out.—Num. 32:23. 
WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 
The desire for more of God’s good is natural in all His children be- 


cause God always is seeking to express His good in our lives. We all want 
more joy, more health, more peace, and all the other good things that God 
has for us. 

This desire in our hearts is part of God’s plan to help us to grow, 
because the more good we have the closer we come to God who gives all 
good. But it is easy for us to let our desires become so fixed on material 
things that we forget God. When this happens desire does not work for 
our highest good. We must learn so to direct our desires that at all times 
they will seek for us that which God wants us to have instead of that which 
we want for selfish purposes. 

Desire that is not directed wisely leads us to do foolish and even wicked 
things. Ahab’s desire for the vineyard of Naboth led him and Jezebel to 
plan Naboth’s death, and they foolishly thought that their sin would not be 
found out. 

We cannot hide from the Spirit of justice. It finds our every selfish 
thought, as Elijah learned of Ahab’s sin and went to him. Elijah is the 
defender of the law, as our highest spiritual thoughts defend God's law in 
us. Through these thoughts God always is trying to keep us free of selfish 
ideas and desires. 

One who truly believes that God is the giver of every good thing does 
not allow his desires to bring him to harm or to lead him to be unfair to 
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others. He knows that he can be just to all persons and that at the same 
time he can trust God to order all things so that his own good will come to 
him. 


LESSON QUESTIONS 


Is it natural for us to desire more good? 

When does desire not work for our highest good? 

Can we hide from the Spirit of justice? 

How can we keep our desires from becoraing selfish or from bringing 
us harm? 


Lesson THOUGHT—Because | am jusi and fair to others, God is just 
to me. 


MEMORY VERSE 


God wants to give me more of good 
To fill my life with cheer. 

I try to keep from selfish thoughts 
And hold the good most dear. 


LEsson 4, OcTOBER 23, 1927. 
‘THE CALL OF THE PROPHET.—I Kings 19:19, 20; Amos 7:10- 


15; Isaiah 6:1-8. 


GoLDEN TEXT—And I heard the voice of the Lord, saying, Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us? Then I said, Here am 1; send me. 
—lIsa. 6:8. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


One part of our thinking hears the word of God which comes to us 
within, and passes on that word to the rest of our thoughts. That is the 
prophet in us. 

The lesson about the calling of the three prophets teaches what hap- 
pens in us when our judgment and our faith are cleansed and lifted up and 
we are made strong in the knowledge of the true spiritual self. 

Elisha means “God is Savior.” He stands for obedience in us to the 
word of God, which obedience lifts all our thoughts to spiritual understand- 
ing. Amos means “burden bearer.” He was a shepherd of the sheep; in 
our study, tending the sheep means ruling the thoughts. God called him 
from his work to greater spiritual vision, as the Spirit of truth in us calls us 
to higher work. 

Isaiah means the “salvation of Jehovah.” The cleansing of Isaiah’s 
lips is like the purifying that comes to our minds and our words when we 
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open ourselves to the Spirit of God. When we are cleansed in this way 
we are ready to go forth in the power of Spirit to tell about and to show 
forth Truth. 

God has work for all of us to do, but we must make ourselves ready 
to do His work. By praying and by opening ourselves to the Spirit within, 
we get the strength and the vision and the understanding that we need to 
do the big and the fine things that God expects of us. When we have 
filled ourselves with God’s spirit and feel the new power that He has given 
us, we are ready to say when He calls: “Here am I; send me.” 


LESSON QUESTIONS 


What is the prophet in us? 

For what does Elisha stand? Amos? Isaiah? 
What is meant by the cleansing of Isaiah’s lips? 

How do we make ourselves ready to do God’s work? 


LEssoN THOUGHT—/ open my heart to Spirit that I may be ready 
to do God’s work. 


MEMORY VERSE 


I try to keep my thoughts and lips 
From every evil free, 

So when the Lord may call I'll say: 

“T’m ready, Lord; send me.” 


Lesson 5, OcTOBER 30, 1927. 


AMOS DENOUNCES SIN (World’s Temperance Sunday).—Amos 
2:4—3:15. 


GOLDEN TEXT—Seek good, and not evil, that ye may live; and so 
Jehovah, the God of hosts, will be with you, as ye say.—Amos 5:14. 


WHAT THE LESSON TEACHES 


The teaching of Amos to the people of Israel, which we are studying 
today, is a lesson in right thinking and right living. As a prophet, Amos 
stands for that in us which knows the law of God and which can see what 
happens when the law is obeyed or disobeyed. 

Our greatest work in getting closer to God is the overcoming of error 
and material thinking. We have thought of things as material for so long 
that it is hard for us to change our way of thinking and to see that the real 
of things is spiritual. For this reason we always seem to be having a battle 
of some kind to get the right understanding. When we seem to be losing 
in the battle and falling back into material ways, the spiritual part of us 
always tries to awaken us by showing us where we have been wrong and 
by letting us see what may happen if we do not keep the law. Then we 
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have the chance to follow this inner leading and make ourselves better and 
happier. 

But if we do not listen, as the people of Israel failed to heed the 
words of Amos, suffering or some other form of harm will come to us. God 
does not punish us, but His law is just and always works to bring back to us 
that which we have sent out. If we have sent forth evil in our thoughts 
and words and deeds, only evil can come to us by the working of the law. 

To bring good into our lives we need to keep our minds fixed upon 
the good, upon spiritual things. We can look to God instead of to outer 
things for health and strength and happiness, and God will never fail to 
give them to us. 

LESSON QUESTIONS 


What is our greatest work in getting closer to God? 


What can we do when the spiritual part of us shows us where we have 
been wrong? 


Does God punish us? 
How do we bring good into our lives? 


Lesson THOUGHT—/ fill my life with good by keeping my mind 
fixed upon God, the good. 


MEMORY VERSE 


God’s Spirit tells me when I’m wrong, 
That I may turn aright, 

And when I heed its guiding word 
I walk in Spirit’s light. 


TABLE 


Sit with us at our table, Lord, 
And be our holy guest, 
That food and drink become 
divine, 
By thy sweet presence 
blessed. 


7, 
| 
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PUZZLE PAGE 


CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


By Francis J. GABLE 


ACROSS 


ANSWERS TO SEPTEMBER PICTURE PUZZLE: 


Oneness 
homes 
tenth part 
Something of 3 Is 
17 19 20 
Merits 
A negative 21 22 23 24: 
o decline 
A color 
Plant juice 27 128 30 31 |32 
. Harvests 
. Utters aloud noise [33 34 |35 36 
Note of the scale 
Sun god 37 38 39 40 
. The one remaining 
To carouse 41 42 43 44 
. To strive 
(poetical ) 45 6 
A high priest 
. Type measure 
Erected , 5. Periods of time 28. A timekeeper 
— article 6. A sweet 29. Not square 
- Product of tar _ 7. Beast of burden 30. An esteemed re- 
d 
used on a violin 8. A written article minder 
wid (abbr. ) 31. Gladden 
ery. 9. Relating to Pun- 32. Inside covering 
ishment 35. Mixed type 
pple juice 10. Ceases 38. A storage place 
To speak . ash thoroughly ree 
Daughter of Tan- = — in bondage 42. Point of the com- 
tal essert pass 
That thing 24. Before 44. In the year of our 
Definite article 27. Open to view Lord (abbr.) 


Italy, Germany, France, Siam, Asia, Mexico, Japan, Canada, Yuca- 
Greece, Panama, Spain, India, United States, Haiti, Holland, 


tan, 
Iceland, Fiji, China, Po, Tahiti, Peru. 


1 

6 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

17 

19 

20 

21 

23 

25 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 
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BLANCHE’S CORNER 


CARROTS AND HONEY 


“Mother,” said David, coming in from the orchard one Saturday 
morning in October, “the sun shining through the peach trees hits 
the pale yellow leaves on the ground and makes them look like rivers 
of honey rippling down between the rows.” 

“Speaking of honey,” returned his mother, “I wish you would 
go over to the bee man’s and get the pail of honey I ordered. It 
will be heavy, so you may borrow old Pete and hitch him to the light 
wagon, if you like.” 

““That’s a fine idea,” said David. “The whole gang can take 
a ride.” 

““When you get back with the honey I may have a surprise for 
you,” smiled his mother. 

David and Bige set off up the hill to ask if they might borrow 
old Pete. As they crossed the big road David saw Kegs and Chink 
coming through the pasture. 

“Wait for me at the Roost,” David called. 

When he came down the lane leading Pete the gang had gath- 
ered at the Roost. Red and Coralee had Red’s baby sister. 

“She begged to come over and see Bige,”’ said Red, “‘so Coralee 
brought her.” 

Coralee laughed. “Red Sloan, when that baby smiles at you, 
you do just what she wants you to,” she accused. 

“Oh, well,” Red said, a bit embarrassed, “‘she’s too little to 
argue with. Avren’t you, Carrots?” and he reached down to rumple 
the red curls. 

“Lift her up into the wagon by Bige, Red,” said David. “We 
are going to ride over to the bee man’s.” 

Pete was soon hitched to the wagon. The Spartans piled in 
and went rattling up the lane, then down the big road and along the 
road through the wood which led to the bee man’s house. They 
rode over a carpet of red and yellow and brown, which Pete sent 
swirling in every direction, through leafy gold corriders, to a turn. 
Straight ahead stood the old gray house of the bee man. In a neat 
row along the fence at the side of the yard stood the hives. The bee 
man sat tilted back in an old arm chair on the porch. 
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““Well, well,” he said when David announced his errand. ‘Did 

you think it would take the lot of you to fetch a pail of honey? 
Who is this little girl?” he asked, lifting Carrots up on his knee. 

““She’s my sister,” said Red. 

The bee man looked at him over his glasses. “If I’d been any 
kind of a guesser,”” he grinned, “I needn’t have asked. Come around 
back of the house and I'll get the honey. It’s all ready.” 

“Isn’t it fun to keep bees?” asked Coralee. 

“Well, it’s right interesting—once you learn it,”’ said the bee man. 

“Don’t they sting you?” asked Kegs. 

“‘No—at least if they do I don’t notice it. They’re used to me 
and I’m used to them. I’ve been keeping bees a good many years 
now. 

The bee man led the way into the cool spring house where the 
honey was stored. When they came out he carried a pail of honey. 
“Did I ever tell you how I came to start the bee business?” he asked 
as he put the pail of honey down on the porch and resumed his chair. 

“Tell us,” said the Spartans in chorus, and they arranged them- 
selves comfortably to listen. 

“It was the summer I built this stoop on the house,”” he began. 
“T was pounding along and I noticed a bunch of bees collecting 
around the corner of the house. I watched awhile and soon I noticed 
that they were crawling in and out of a knot hole in the weather- 
boarding. I got too close I suppose—anyway a bee sat down on 
my nose, hard, and I decided I wasn’t going to like bees a little bit. 
I began beating my arms around and yelling, and then the bees started 
after me in earnest. They sat down all over me and for some time 
afterward I didn’t look or feel natural. I vowed I'd get rid of them. 
I nailed a piece of tin over the knot hole, but they found another 
hole and kept on coming. I nailed little pieces of tin around until 
that corner of the house looked like a patchwork quilt, but the bees 
were persistent. From the inside of the house I could hear them buzzing 
in the wall. Finally a neighbor suggested that I fix a hive and collect 
the swarm. I didn’t much like the idea. I thought I’d had enough of 
bees to last a lifetime.” The bee man chuckled. “If anybody had 
told me then that I’d ever like to have the pesky things around for 
company, I’d have thought he was crazy. Well, my neighbor knew 
how to handle them. He had a hive at home. We made a box and 
shook them into it. After buzzing about for a while, they settled 
down and made themselves at home. Gradually they got used to my 
ways and my whiskers and [| learned to work kind of soft and easy 
around them and now we get along comfortably. They’re real com- 
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pany, a swarm or two of sweet tempered bees. Of course they are 
company when they are angry, too, but they are not so enjoyable.” 
The bee man’s eyes twinkled. “There’s a lot to learn about bees, 
but the learning takes patience. Yes, it takes patience,” he said to 
David—“‘and if we don’t want your mother to lose hers, you youngsters 
had better be gettin’ along with that honey.” 

“Where is Carrots?” said Coralee. The baby was nowhere to 
be seen. 

“Carrots!” called Red.. No answer. The Spartans looked at 
one another. 

“IT knew we should have left her at home,” said Red with a 
worried frown. 

“She was right by my chair when we sat down,” said the bee 
man reassuringly. “She can’t be far away.” 

“You don’t know Carrots,” said Red soberly. 

The gang scattered and searched the grounds, while the bee man 
peered over the top of his spectacles into every nook and corner of 
the old gray house. Not a sign of a baby could they find. The 
Spartans had gathered at the porch steps when the bee man, coming 
from the house, spied the spring house door a trifle open. 

“T wonder,” he muttered, and started for the spring house. The 
anxious Spartans followed. Inside the door, her head on her arm, 
lay Carrots—fast asleep. Bige rushed to her and began licking her face 
and hands. 

““He’s glad to see her,” said Cousin Bob. 

“No wonder he is kissing her,” said Coralee, who was on her 
knees beside the baby. “‘She is fairly swimming in honey. Even her 
hair is sticky.” 

A pail of honey with the lid off told the tale. 

“Carots,”” said Red, shaking her awake, “I’m ashamed of you.” 

His sister grinned up at him. 

“Good,” she announced sleepily. 

Coralee picked her up and followed the bee man into the house 
to water and soap. 

When Carrots had been restored to partial cleanliness the Spar- 
tans said good-by to the bee man and started home. 

As they drove in at the big gate, David’s mother appeared at 
the kitchen door. 

“*Just in time,” she called. “Wash up and provide hot biscuits 
to go with the honey.” 


Each Spartan ate at least four biscuits, and Kegs—well, Kegs 
had his share. 
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LOVE’S ROSES 


“Love’s Roses,” one of Unity’s popular books for you boys and girls, 
has been recently dressed up—a new edition with many beautiful new 
pictures and a new cover. The charming little fairy tale that many Wee 
Wisdom children know and love has not been changed a bit 
however—just made more attractive with a new coat » ie 
and new pictures. 

According to the first page of this story, 
“There was once a land where Al FZ 
thoughts were visible as flowers or (— px * 
nettles, according to whether,_ 
they were good or ill.” This “age 


beautiful queen. One -°" 
< 
day the queen sent an 
invitation to all the 
maidens in the land to Se 


visit the palace on a certain morning, wearing crowns of their own loving 
thoughts. For the one who wore the twelve most beautiful roses, the queen 
had a rare gift. 

The story of the maidens who competed for this prize and of the one 
who finally won it is found in “Love’s Roses.” 
You will love reading the story and you are 
sure to find in it a lesson or two that will help 
you to grow roses in 
your own thought gar- 
den. 

The price of “Love's 
Roses” is only $.25. 
, B When ordering a copy 
for yourself it might be 
Qs es “> wise to order another 
copy, just to have when 
you need it. It will 
/ make a lovely birthday 
gift to take to the next 
birthday party to which 
you are invited. 


Send your order to 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Lucile Wood Ferguson 


The spiders are the fairies’ friends, 
And spin the clothes they wear; 
They make the hammocks where they 
sleep 
And hang them everywhere. 


Sometimes they hang the hammocks up 
In branches in the trees; 


And there the fairies of the land 
Are rocked by every breeze. 


Sometimes they spin them in the caves 
Along the ocean shore; 

For fairies have their sailors, too, 
Who sail the wide seas o'er. 
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HALLOWEEN 


Josie.said witches would ride broom- 
sticks toniZhtand black cats would bein the 
dark. JIasked Buddy if they would. He 
said they would not. He told me about 
them. 

He took some paper from his school 
tablet and cut out witches. He put black 
ink on the witches. He put the witches on 
the hot coals and told me to watch them 
crinkle. Buddy said witches are no more 
real than burnt paper. He said people 
just think witches are. | 

He showed me about broomsticks, too. 
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He threw Mother's broom and it fell to the 
floor. Daddy asked what made the noise. 
Buddy said I was having,a lesson in witches 
that are not and in broomsticks that do not 
fly. Daddy said that was 300d. 

Buddy asked me if I were afraid of 
Kitty Black. I told him no. He said all 
black cats are only black cats and that 


there are no more of them Halloween than 
at other times. 
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CHEERFUL JACKOLANTERN 


HAMMOND 


The cheerful jack-o’-lantern 
Sat on the fence post high 
And watched the little witches 

And bed sheet ghosts go by. 


He said, “How very jolly 
That this is Halloween! 
Such funny sights, such pumpkin 
lights, 
Before were never seen! 


“How glad I am that Teddy 
Has cut my mouth so wide, 
So I can sit here grinning 
A grin from side to side!” 


His candle winked and sputtered 
And went out, by and by. 

He laughed: “Oh, well, tomorrow 
I'll be a pumpkin pie!” 
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Music by M. S. C. Astra 


1. The trees once green are red and brown; The 
2. A squir- rel plays up - on a limb; I 
3. The gold - en earth, the -mel - low sky, The 


tint - ed leaves come waltzing down. The creek shines clear as 
stop to chat a-while with him. A blue jay screams his 
ten - der winds that whis-per by, Thechanging hills in 


flow-ing glass That shows my im-age as I pass. 
sau - cy note, The crows call fromthe hills re- mote. 
az - ure haze Make o- pals .of Oc - to - ber days. 
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A canopy of brown— 


That 
These always mean a weddin2, 


\ 


\ 


OCTORER 
Blanche 
| A prince is going to marry 
\ A lovely fairy queen. 
Ah 
a If you've ever lived in town. 
4 
ANA 
TAL 
BALE 


Clean hands and face 
Go well, I find, 
With pure, true 
thoughts 
Held in my mind. 


NIGHT 


Love is the thought 
That I like best 
To hold when I 
Lie down to rest. 


PRINTED IN U. S. A. 


n the 300d food 


Prepared for me, 
God’s life and sub- 
stance 
I will see. 


4 
4 “Gp, = se > om a” 


